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Harvesting of potatoes on a ranch in the Truckee Meadows by modern mechanical meth- 
ods. Water, the winter snow blanket on the nearby Sierra Nevada mountains, flowing 
down the Truckee, was diverted through laterals to sustai and nourish the plants. 


Cooperative effort between the new and the old as exemplified in the Lovelock District, 
part of an irrigation project in Nevada. Gathering and loading the freshly cut 
alfalfa, modern machines transfer the harvested crop to the horse-drawn hayrack. 
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NEVADA CONSERVES STREAM WATERS 


OME years ago, after a careful study 
of the rate of increase of our national 
and western population, the statement 

was made that Nevada and other Western 
States would be justified in making every 
possible effort to fully conserve and 
develop their water resources for irriga- 
tion and power in the interest of national 
welfare. 

Recent disastrous developments in the 
“dust bowl area” of the Middle West and 
the resultant creation of a large mobile 
agricultural population would seem to 
offer the golden opportunity for Nevada 
to take advantage of its early conservation 
program and increase its agricultural 
population with sturdy people from the 
Middle West. 

Although Nevada is best known as a 
provider of precious metals, its agricul- 
tural background is nothing to be ashamed 
of. Historically, we find a large irrigated 
area existed in Southern Nevada about the 
year 1 A.D., and utilized, probably, the 
waters of the present Muddy River for 
the raising of grain and other products of 
the soil, thus supporting a substantial and 
satisfied people. The disappearance of the 
people of Pueblo Grande de Nevada can 
possibly be ascribed to drought and lack 
of water conservation. 

The next event in Nevada irrigation 
occurred in 1848-1849 and was the result 
of the exodus of Mormon people from the 
Middle West in search of a land of peace. 


Nevada was a part of the Mormon State 
of Deseret, as is disclosed by the pream- 
ble of the constitution of that State, and 
Genoa, Carson Valley, was the cradle of 
irrigation in what was then called Carson 
County, State of Deseret, and later Utah 
Territory. The first irrigation by white 
men in Nevada was practiced in Carson 
Valley in 1848 as a means of livelihood by 
the travel-tired seekers of California gold, 
thus opening up another but not as yet 
fully developed golden stream for Nevada. 

Since then the irrigated area in Nevada’s 
valleys has been gradually increasing. Pri- 
vate effort in Carson Valley built some 
small storage reservoirs in 1896; however, 
it remained for the National Government, 
through its Reclamation Service, to give 
added impetus to our irrigation in 1903, 
when work was started on the Newlands 
Project, centering about Fallon, and pro- 
viding stored water from Truckee and Car- 
son Rivers for use on several thousand 
acres of land, and again in 1936 by com- 
pletion of Humboldt storage for use around 
Lovelock. Individual effort by farmers on 
the Walker River initiated a water con- 
servation plan in 1919, and within five 
years it had completed two storage res- 
ervoirs, one on the East Fork and one on 
the West, and stabilized irrigation water 
for use in Mason Valley around Yerington 
and in Smith Valley. The stabilization of 
the water supply in these two valleys, in 
addition to providing an equitable water 
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supply for the older lands, permitted the 
bringing under cultivation of an appre- 
ciable area of excellent land in close 
proximity to Yerington and the railroad. 
The United States Indian Service pro- 
vided its wards with stored water for 
irrigation on Walker River Reservation in 
1935. With the completion of water 
storage on the upper Truckee for irriga- 
tion use in Truckee Meadows around Reno, 
the stabilization of flood flow on upper 
Carson and on upper Humboldt, there need 
be no wastage of precious irrigation water, 
and conservation of the second golden 
stream for all of Nevada will be realized. 
The irrigation development of the State 
under all storage projects and on the 
Little Humboldt, Muddy, Owyhee and Pah- 
ranagat, all direct diversion streams and 
springs, must be furthered by cutting up 
the large holdings, practicing diversified 
farming and utilizing the water supply to 
the fullest. 

To the prospective qualified farmer, 





This irrigation canal carries water from the Walker River to give life-sustaining mois- 
ture to the fertile lands in Smith Valley, Nevada, where many ranchers produce 
crops of a varied nature. The scene is near Wellington, on the Yerington road. 
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Nevada can offer a future in almost any 
clime desired, from the cooler areas in the 
North to the hot in the South; for the 
raising of alfalfa, hay, grain, livestock, 
fruit, and the semitropical crops. 

Industrial development as a result of 
Boulder Dam cheap power and the avail- 
ability of large deposits of low-grade min- 
erals and truck transportation of farm and 
ranch commodities over an improved high- 
way system, serving in a major way all the 
important irrigated and industrial areas, 
should make this picture particularly 
desirable in the next few years, and help 
in a great measure to solve what has 
developed into a national problem — the 
relocation of worthy and thrifty farmers 
on land with a sufficient and stable supply 
of irrigation water. 

Nevada, long noted for its fair laws, 
conserved water supplies, good soils, and 
prospective markets, can safely offer a 
haven for some of the sorely tried citizens 


of the Middle West. 
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From bee culture in the Mason Valley, Lyon County, to wheat cutting in the lower Carson 
Valley, Douglas County, not overlooking the cattle grazing along the Lincoln High- 
way southeast of Fallon, Churchill County, this series of pictures indicates a typical 
variety of Nevada agricultural endeavor, sustained by available irrigation waters. 
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NEW LABORATORY IS NOW IN SERVICE 


HE Materials Research Laboratory of 

the Nevada Department of Highways 

in Carson City recently has been 
completed and is now ready for use. 
Inaugurated into service as a unit of the 
departmental headquarters, the new lab- 
oratory provides facilities for obtaining 
precise and complete data concerning all 
materials entering into the construction of 
highways in all parts of the State. The 


the department itself, as well as the U. S. 
Bureau of Public Roads, they are rejected 
and disallowed for use. 

In a sense the Materials Research Lab- 
oratory now provides the department with 
a measuring stick through which the State 
of Nevada gets what it pays for in the 
matter of road construction materials. 

The new structure is a single story mono- 
lithic concrete building, of modern design, 
70 feet by 40 feet in dimen- 





new unit displaces the for- 
mer testing rooms located in 
the basement of headquar- 
ters building and makes for 
greater efficiency and econ- 
omy in the operation of one 
of the most important 
branches of the department. 

Before a road anywhere in 
the State can be constructed, 
it is necessary that the 
department have complete 
and precise knowledge con- 
cerning the content of soils 





Our Cover Illustration 


URROUNDING the Victory 

Highway, about twelve 
miles east of Reno, nature 
has blended a mixture of 
colorful mountains, a tree- 
fringed river, and a fertile 
valley to pattern a beauty 
patch which quickens the 
imagination and is gorgeous 
to behold. We have photo- 
graphically captured these sur- 
roundings and picture them 
to you as our title cover page. 


sion and occupies a site on 
the northeast corner of Sec- 
ond and Curry Streets. The 
main entrance is on Second 
Street. 

Earthquake and fireproof 
in its design, the new struc- 
ture will be equipped with 
many new instruments for 
making tests of a varied 
character. 

A special feature of the 
floor plan consists of a sep- 








found along proposed rights 
of way. It is vitally important to know 
the chemical constituents of such soils, 
their moisture content, or moisture absorp- 
tion qualities, whether harmful ingredients 
are present in excessive amounts which 
would accelerate deterioration of roadway 
sub-base materials. 

Department technicians obtain numerous 
soil samples and through analyses and 
tests determine the contents and record 
any unusual or unfavorable conditions. 
Results obtained are scrupulously studied 
and specifications are accordingly made to 
meet varying circumstances. As a result 
the Department of Highways is able to 
select materials best suited to the occasion. 

After the specifications are drawn, addi- 
tional analytical tests of various building 
materials are made and checked. These 
include such tests as determining the 
strength and resistance qualities of con- 
crete or steel, or any other material used 
in the construction of roads, bridges, over- 
passes and underpasses. 

All soils or asphaltic surfacing mate- 
rials are likewise given rigid tests, and 
unless samples submitted for acceptance 
meet the standard requirements set up by 


arate shock - proof founda- 
tion for a room which contains delicate 
weighing instruments. Set between the 
main floor foundation and this “Lab Cell,” 
to absorb any shock or vibration is a one- 
half-inch sponge rubber insulator. 

Heat will be supplied directly to the 
building from the present heating plant 
located in the main headquarters building, 
although the laboratory will be a separate 
unit. 

A concrete and steel vault occupies the 
northeast corner space and will be used for 
storing departmental records. 

State funds for the construction work 
were supplemented by a substantial grant 
of Emergency Relief Act money, and work 
was carried on under PWA supervision. 
The total cost of the structure and equip- 
ment was $38,000. Work was started 
under contract during February of this 
year, and the building is now ready for 
occupancy. 

Among the many new instruments and 
testing apparatus installed in this new 
scientific workshop are included: 

A modern 200,000-pound capacity Uni- 
versal testing machine which can stretch, 
bend or shear steel and other metals. In 
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Modernistic in design and construction, the new Materials Research Laboratory of the 
Nevada Department of Highways provides commodious quarters for the highly 
technical and essential business of precisely testing and analyzing soils and mate- 
rials used in the construction of the State’s bridges and modern highway system. 
It now displaces the testing rooms which occupied space in the basement of the 
highway headquarters building at Second and Carson Streets, in Carson City, Nevada. 
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addition, it will be equipped to accommo- 
date 6 by 12 inch and 8 by 16 inch concrete 
cylinders for determining compressive 
strength. 

This machine has been set on a concrete 
foundation in a pit near the center of the 
building. It will be an invaluable instru- 
ment in determining the quality of steel 
or concrete used in bridge or road- 
construction projects. 

For the making of sensitive chemical 
analyses and physical tests a keyboard 
type analytical balance has been made a 
part of the equipment. This delicate 
machine is capable of differentiating 
weights down to one twenty-thousandths 
of a gram. 

One Universal type microscope will be 
used in examining minerals, steel and other 
metallic sections. Specimens or “plates” 
are ground to a fineness of thin paper, put 
under the “glass” and checked by the 
operating technicians for granular struc- 
ture and cohesive qualities. If there are 
any defects or weak spots in the materials 
this instrument shows them up. An accu- 
rate measure is thus obtained for a set 
standard in road-building materials. 

One carbon combustion train has been 
installed to determine carbon content in 
steel. Too much carbon makes steel 


brittle. This device, therefore, in one 
sense, is a “steel detective.” 

The “centrifuge” is a valuable addition 
to the department’s testing facilities, as it 
determines the “centrifuge moisture equiva- 
lent of sub-grade soils”; in other words, 
the moisture-absorbing qualities of soils 
found along proposed highway routes. In 
this connection it might be interesting to 
observe that the State Department of High- 
ways gathers hundreds of samples of sub- 
surface soils at numerous places along a 
right of way. These samples are analyzed, 
tested, and scrupulously checked by the 
laboratory operators to determine whether 
the soils contain ingredients harmful to 
certain road-making materials. Particu- 
larly does this apply to metal pipes used 
in the construction of culverts for water 
drainage. If harmful substances are found 
to exist in the soils, specifications are 
changed to meet the unusual conditions. 
Materials which offer greater resistance to 
these inclusions are then utilized. 

An electrical mixer for chemical analy- 
sis of soil (commonly referred to as the 
“milk shaker”), provides a method for 
determining the approximate quantities of 
silt and clay present. 

Of special importance to the department 

[Please turn to page 16} 








In the shade of a tall, broad-branching cottonwood, near the end of the lane, these faith- 
ful servants of man, guarded by a friendly but watchful dog, are contentedly enjoy- 
ing the cooling breeze and a respite from haying in the hot sun of a mid-summer day 


on a Mason Valley, Nevada, 


ranch nourished by conserved Walker 


' 
| 
River waters. 
| 





In the Lovelock, Nevada, district, ranchers also cultivate high quality potatoes through 
irrigation methods, as this broad, weil-tended field of healthy plants indicates. Con- 
served Humboldt River waters, stored and used as needed, made this scene possible. 


High yields per acre, fine quality of products, and extent of planted area justifies use of 
modern mechanical equipment for the harvest in this oat field near Lovelock, Nevada. 
Recent completion of the Rye Patch Dam supplements the available water supply. 
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Rye Patch and Lahontan Dams 


Tv O reclamation project reservoirsin Nevada 
Rvye Patch Reservoir showing the impound 
which serve the Lovelock, Pershing Cunty, distri 
of impounded Carson River waters inLahontan 
Dam, with the Derby Canal, a Truckee River d 
ground. Bottom right gives a close view of 
catches the Carson River emerging from the fl 
toward the laterals in the Fallon, Chwchill Coun 
old-fashioned flower garden fronting atancher’s 
County, Nevada, made possible by imgation wa 





tan Dams---Irrigation Projects 


orsin Nevada are pictured here. T op left, 
g the impounded Humboldt River waters, 
gCwnty, district. Top right, an aerial view 
sin Lahontan Reservoir, behind Lahontan 
ruckee River diversion channel in the fore- 
lose view of Rye Patch, while lower left 
ing from the flow-control valves, streaming 
Churchill County, area. Bottom center, an 
ing atancher’s home in Mason Valley, Lyon 
by inigation waters from the Walker River. 
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ROCKS SHOW MYSTIFYING SYMBOLS 


OCKS with mysterious inscriptions of 
great antiquity carved upon them, 
found in many and widely scattered 
parts of Nevada, are interesting scientists 
of the present day. Existence and location 
of great numbers of these perplexing 
inscriptions have been known for many 
years. Indeed, almost every year dis- 
coveries of additional groups in one sec- 
tion of the State or another deepen the 
mystery and intensify the interest. 
Pictures of the human hand, frogs, 
birds, insects, lizards and other animals 
are the characters most commonly seen. 
Although crudely drawn the reproductions 
are sufficiently well defined to convey clear 
impressions. In addition, circles enclosing 
dots as well as many rows and groups of 
unenclosed dots supplement the characters 
representing life. Horizontal parallel 
lines, drawn with dark red paint, as well 
as characters resembling the letter V, 
sometimes inverted, sometimes upright, 
are inscribed on the walls of various caves. 


Other types are depicted in symbols 
representing the sun, with eight radiating 
rays, a giant squid, or cuttlefish, and in 
some instances the trident, or three- 
pronged spear, either pointing upward or 
downward. 

In numerous places it has been estab- 
lished by archaeologists that one series of 
rock writings superimposes an older series 
of inscriptions, the one greatly differing 
from the other. This peculiarity has 
caused the scientists to ponder over the 
origin of the older writings. 

In the Valley of Fire, Clark County, 
near the Arrowhead Trail, the petroglyphs 
can be seen on cliffs and rock surfaces. 
Ancient writings ornament the walls of 
caves and cliffs in the Lovelock, Pershing 
County, section; others inscribed on 
voleanic rocks along the banks of the 
Truckee River east of Reno, close to the 
Victory Highway, have aroused wide- 
spread interest, while rock markings deface 
the interior walls of a cavern in the region 





Writings decorating a rock in Clark County, Nevada, showing the crude markings con- 





veying mysterious messages from a long-forgotten race of people. Without a positive 


key to disclose their meaning, these strange characters are perplexing to scientists. 
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huge boulder, which comprise only a few of a great number of similar petroglyphs 


found in the Clark County section. 


| 
| Crude representations of turtles, lizards, deer and goat are outlined on the face of this 
| 
| 
| 


What stories do these strange characters tell? 





south of Fallon, in Churchill County, a 


little stretch west of the Fallon-Schurz 
highway. This particular cavern, known 


for many years, has the name of R. O. 
Barton with the year 1862 scratched on 
the walls, being evidence that it had been 
entered by man prior to Nevada’s admis- 
sion into the Union as a State. The 
entrance to this hole in the ground is 
clearly visible from the highway. 

Recently another cavern seventeen miles 
southwest of Fallon has been entered, 
which also has old Indian writings and 
pictures carved on its walls. The explorer 
stated that out of some thirty caves in 
Nevada he has examined, there were only 
three having painted petroglyphs and 
illustrations. The painted characters 
differ, too, from the etched writings dis- 
closed in other caves and on rocks in this 
same general region. 

Red, green and purple have been asso- 
ciated with the various Nevada rock writ- 
ings. Not all of these colors have been 
utilized to adorn any one particular group 
of writings, however. How these colors 


were made, or the composition of mate- 
rials used, still remains a part of the 
unsolved puzzle. 

An inverted V is associated with some 
of the burial places of the ancients as was 
evidenced during the exploration of the 
cave near Lovelock. This mark is also 
displayed in the newly discovered cavern 
near Fallon. 

All of these inscriptions obviously were 
chiseled into the rocks by members of 
tribes of people which have long since 
disappeared from the locale of their handi- 
work. They left no trace of authorship. 
The present-day Indian knows little or 
nothing about them. Neither his tribal 
customs nor his traditional lore make 
reference to them. An interested student, 
who has spent much time in the study of 
the Nevada rock characters, recently asked 
an old Indian if he or his people knew 
anything about these writings. His answer 
in effect, was: “Don’t know. Before 
Indian’s time.” 

Many others have asked the same ques- 
tion and invariably have received similar 
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replies. The Indian apparently remains 
as much in the dark concerning these 
symbolic stories as does the white man. 

In conjunction with the discovery and 
study of the petroglyphs, extensive archae- 
ological development work in Nevada has 
been done, particularly at the Lost City 
in Clark County. There excavations of 
prehistoric Indian burial grounds have 
been carried on in a well organized and 
scientific manner for several years. These 
discoveries have proved valuable in deter- 
mining the habits and characteristics of a 
very old civilization, believed to have had 
its abode in that now arid western region 
long before the white man ever dreamed 
of the land’s existence. In the Lost City 
excavations much evidence has been found 
to indicate that the ancestors of the Pueblo 
Indians once lived in that region. Stone 
huts, grouped together, primitive imple- 
ments, age-disintegrated habiliments and 
baskets tell the story of their time. Arti- 


facts in great number have been unearthed, 
preserved, and placed in a State museum 
at Overton, high above the expected shore 
Development work 


line of Mead Lake. 
at Lost City continues. 
Results of studies of the mystifying rock 
inscriptions have convinced authorities 
there are several distinct and differing 
types, each conveying a meaning of its 
own, and quite probably inscribed by dif- 
ferent people at widely separated periods 


of time. These peoples left only the 
symbols as a record of their existence. 
There are localities in Nevada where 
acres of boulders have engravings with a 
very old sign and symbolic writing. In 
many instances the boulders are of an 
exceedingly hard igneous structure, 
indicating the necessity for sharp and even 
harder cutting tools. Whether these tools 
were made from metals or rocks has not 
been definitely determined. No color was 
used in association with this series, but the 
evidence points to a very ancient origin. 
It is believed by some authorities, how- 
ever, that the arts and crafts as practiced 
by the more ancient race were developed 
to a higher degree than those employed by 
the more recent Indian tribes, supposedly 
Pueblos. Possibly these earlier peoples 
used metal tools fashioned out of tem- 
pered bronze with which they formed the 
deep and even markings on the hard vol- 
canic rocks, although to this time no such 
tools have been discovered in the region. 
In the midst of the inscribed rocks, still 
plainly visible to the eye, is the ancient 
dancing circle which measures nearly 50 
feet in diameter. Sacrificial stones are 
still evident in the center of the ring. The 
adjacent rocky soil has remained cleared 
of the sagebrush which, during the cen- 
turies, has grown up around the unmarked 
boulders in this locality. 
Certain other hieroglyphics bear similar 


The above symbols etched on the face of rocks in numerous places supposedly represent 


the sun and the giant squid. 


Obviously they were incised ages ago. 


These petro- 


glyphs are found about twelve miles southeast of Fallon, Churchill County, Nevada. 
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characters have been chalked 








At the left is pictured the prehistoric “checkerboard” rock, while at the right are shown 
other strange characters, both types having been found in the Fallon region. All 


in to obtain 


clearer photographs for reproduction. 








characteristics and a close resemblance to 
symbols already determined to have been 
used by the Aztec Indians of Mexico and 
the early Egyptians, according to students 
who examined the rocks found in the Great 
Basin country. 

Many stone writings have been noted 
along the present markings of the old 
beach lines of ancient Lake Lahontan, 
which, geologists believe, existed in west- 
ern Nevada many ages ago. In fact, many 
of the best and clearest glyphs, in design 
and meaning, are near the shore remnants 
of this extinct prehistoric lake. Some of 
the caves in the Fallon region, where rock 
writings have been discovered, lie below 
the highest water line of this one-time great 
inland sea. 

Rocks, as pictured on pages 12 and 13, 
were found about 12 miles southeast of 
Fallon, in Churchill County, and about 
one-eighth of a mile north of the Lincoln 
Highway. Motorists can approach within 
a few yards of the site. 

Nevada has many rocks, scattered over 
large areas, showing inscriptions of the 
sun and giant squid symbols. The sun 
symbol with the eight radiating rays very 
frequently shows partial effacement by 
later incisions. The giant squid, also 
believed to be of great antiquity, likewise 
shows this striking peculiarity. 

According to the works of one author, 
the giant squid was worshipped by natives 
of the Pacific Islands. 


This same authority describes an ancient 
game called “Konane,” the playing board 
of which consists of a large flat rock with 
many holes perforating the surface, and 
played, supposedly, in like manner to our 
popular game of checkers. Rocks of this 
description are likewise represented in the 
Nevada groups discovered and studied. 

Seemingly there is a logical connection 
between the ancient tribes inhabiting the 
land which now constitutes the Silver 
State, in the Great Basin area, and the 
peoples who lived on the islands of the 
Pacific Ocean. Strangely enough, these 
symbols of supposedly greater antiquity 
have come to the attention of observers 
only in the northern sections and differ 
materially from rock inscriptions found in 
southern Nevada. The writings in the 
south have quite definitely been determined 
to be the work of the Pueblos and their 
ancestors. 

The existing difference in the two types 
of symbols would indicate that the Pueblos 
were here before the Northern Indians, and 
that there was still another race of people, 
totally different from all of them, here 
long before the ancestors of the Pueblos. 

Rock writings along the shores of the 
ancient Lake Lahontan indicate the possi- 
bility of a great civilization having flour- 
ished there during a period of time which 
has long since passed. 

Is the history of this long forgotten race 
written on the rocks in Nevada? 








Picturing details of design 
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and construction of the 
Nevada wing of the gigantic Boulder Dam power-generating plant, fixed against the 
perpendicular rock walls of Black Canyon on the controlled Colorado River. 
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sub-structure and exterior of the 





RATES FOR BOULDER DAM POWER 


O provide a fund of approximately 

$15,000 a year for the maintenance of 

the Commission, covering cost of its 
engineering and legal work, and other con- 
tingencies, and to administer the distribu- 
tion of the power within its borders, the 
Nevada Colorado River Commission has 
ordered a charge to purchasers of Boulder 
Dam power of three-tenths of one mill per 
kilowatt hour over and above the cost of 
the power to the State. 

Nevada, at the present time, has con- 
tracts for the sale of nine million kilo- 
watts per year out of its allotment of 
648,000,000 kilowatts or 18 percent of the 
allocation of power generated at Boulder 
Dam, and it is believed the three-tenths of 
one mill charge can be substantially 


reduced as the demand for power increases. 

When firm power will be made available 
for delivery is as yet undetermined, but 
the Nevada Colorado River Commission 
has been officially informed that interim 





power will be made available within a few 
months. 

Firm power or energy to be generated 
at Boulder Dam is defined as being 4,330,- 
000,000 kilowatt hours, measured at trans- 
mission voltage for the first year. For 
each subsequent year this amount will be 
decreased by 8,760,000 kilowatt hours 
from that of the previous year, unless the 
Secretary of the Interior decides that a 
lesser decrease is in accord with actual 
conditions. 

The term “secondary energy” means all 
electrical energy generated in any year 
(June 1 to May 31) in excess of the 
amount of firm energy as defined above. 

The City of Los Angeles and the South- 
ern California Edison Company have con- 
tracted for all of the secondary energy, 
subject to the first call of the Metropolitan 
Water District for pumping water into and 
in their aqueduct only. Although none of 
it was allotted to Nevada, much low-priced 
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secondary energy may be available to its 
municipalities, and it may be possible for 
prospective industries to contract with the 
above-named companies for the use of 
some of it at the dam site at a lower price 
than must be paid for firm power. The 
contracts of these companies with the 
United States provide that the generation 
of the power by the City for the States 
shall be effected at cost. 

The Federal Government has set a tenta- 
tive charge of 2.24 mills per kilowatt hour 
for the power to be delivered to the State, 
and on this basis the Government’s charge 
will be as follows: 

Falling water charge 1.63 mills per 
kilowatt hour. 

Operation and maintenance of power 
plant 0.13 mills per kilowatt hour. 

Depreciation on power plant 0.36 mills 
per kilowatt hour. 

Total charge by the Federal Government 
2.24 mills per kilowatt hour. 

Nevada’s additional charge of three- 
tenths of one mill will bring the cost to 


15 


purchasers at the outset to 2.54 mills per 
kilowatt hour. 

The question of cost was considered and 
decided by the Commission while it had 
the application of the Lincoln County 
power district before it for action. This 
application was for five million kilowatt 
hours per year, and was approved by the 
Commission. 

In the event applicants desire to use 
interim power, which is power that will be 
generated on an intermittent basis before 
the power plant is completely ready for 
continuous operation, they may buy it at 
the rate of five-tenths of a mill per kilo- 
watt hour for falling water, instead of the 
set charge of 1.63 mills, and this reduction 
would make the total cost of 1.41 mills per 
kilowatt hour to the consumer. 

By the time Nevada contracts for 75,- 
000,000 kilowatts of its allotment the Com- 
mission should be in a position to reduce 
the State’s charge to a fraction of the 
proposed three-tenths of a mill, one 
member of the Nevada Colorado River 








In this expansive interior, gigantic electrical generators will constantly drone and hum 
while developing energy for turning wheels in mills, giving light to communities, 
and power for growing industries in the surrounding area adjacent to Boulder Dam. 
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Commission declared. If the sum of $15,000 
is found to be more than needed the charge 
will be reduced accordingly. 

Contracts have been awarded by the 
Secretary of the Interior for the manufac- 
ture and delivery of for power transform- 
ers, costing $391,040, for units numbers 
5 and 6 in the Nevada wing of the Boulder 
Dam power generating station. Each 
transformer will be capable of stepping up 
electrical energy from 16,500 volts to 287,- 
500 volts. These four units are believed 
to be the largest transformers ever to be 
installed anywhere. They are similar in 
type and design, but larger than any of the 
units previously manufactured for the 
Boulder Dam plant. 

Seventy-one percent of the contracts for 
the Boulder Dam-Pioche, Nevada, trans- 
mission line, which will be the first unit in 
the State to carry electric power from the 
gigantic structure erected in the pit on the 
lower side of Boulder Dam, have been 
approved and awarded. Actual work in 
running this 155 mile power carrier is 
expected to start in a very short time. 

Nine contracts, totalling $382,660.11 for 
materials to be used in this project, have 
been approved and awarded by the Public 
Works Administration examining officials 
in Washington. 

Three contracts, totalling $195,966, 
including one for general construction 


work, are awaiting final Washington- 


approval. 

Total construction cost will approximate 
$900,000. The sum of $88,400 in cash 
has been received from the Government 
as an installment on the grant of $336,000; 
bonds of the district in the sum of $300,- 
000 have been sold and the money placed 
in bank, while $264,000 of the bonds have 
been purchased by the Government, 
accounting for the total sum allotted for 
the power-line cost. 

Thirteen separate contracts for labor 
and materials, including one general con- 
tract for the labor of construction, already 
have been awarded. 

Lincoln County Power District, into 
which the major portion of the electrical 
energy carried by this line will go for the 
mining and industrial, as well as com- 
munity use, issued bonds to the extent of 
$300,000 for its share of the cost. 

At the present time a line will be con- 
structed capable of handling 66,000 volts, 


but its design is such that voltage can be 
doubled at an additional approximate cost 
of $200,000. With its planned capacity, 
other counties besides Lincoln can be given 
electrical power service in the future. 

Poles and cross arms for the first 50 
miles of the line have already been 
ordered and other materials will be 
secured so that supplies for at least 20 
miles of construction work in advance of 
the workmen’s progress will be available 
at all times. 

Details of planning for plants located 
near the power generation center and for 
treatment of the concentrates obtained in 
the Pioche mills will be carried forward 
with acceleration. These plans include 
the erection of concentrating plants for 
the various types of ores developed at the 
mines, as well as the construction of 
several electro-chemical units for the fur- 
ther treatment of the concentrates in the 
Las Vegas area. 


[Continued from page 6] 

will be two transverse beam testing 
machines. They are for use in determin- 
ing the flexural strength of concrete. These 
machines are put into action, tests made, 
and the recordings studied. If results 
show the concrete material has sufficiently 
set and is strong enough to carry the road 
load, barriers are removed from a newly 
constructed unit of highway, and the road 
opened to general traffic. Otherwise the 
traffic must wait until safer conditions pre- 
vail. 

Apparatus for testing oils, asphalt and 
other road-surfacing materials will greatly 
aid the department in maintaining the set 
standards. All inferior grades are 
rejected. 

In addition to the above-mentioned 
instruments, other new apparatus will be 
used as well as the available equipment 
of the present testing room which will also 
be placed in the new laboratory. 


The Nevada State debt, by constitutional 
limitation, may never exceed one percent 


of the assessed valuation. The total debt 
of the State and all counties, municipali- 
ties, and political subdivisions is less than 
three and one-half percent of the assessed 
valuation. 
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Looking down over the roof of the great U-shaped electrical power-generating plant, 
backed against the high wall of Boulder Dam, while water swishes around the 
foundation piers, and the gigantic hoisting crane, with consummate ease, lowers the 

loaded freight car into the pit of Black Canyon of the recently tamed Colorado. 
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